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low,' -mequin 'a feather ' ; and so his name always appears in the early 
deeds. 

Imperfect knowledge of the language caused the same trouble with 
the name Sowams, Sowamset, or Sowansett, the variations in spelling 
being quite numerous. The colonists were informed that Massasoit's 
country was at Sowams, which, as the variations show, is the equivalent 
of Sowan-es-et, ' to or at the southwest, ' — the direction it lay from the 
Plymouth settlement, — and so it became a proper name without the 
application intended by the Indians. I am aware that Trumbull suggested 
the meaning 'a place of beech-trees,' but there is too much to account 
for in this derivation. The real name for the village, as related by 
Winslow and others, was Pacanoket, or Pawkunnawkit, — Pauqu-un-auk- 
it, ' the cleared country, ' which describes its appearance, as seen by 
Dermer and Winslow. The latter, in his first visit, went to Pacanoket, 
but he says not a word about Sowams. In the records, however, the two 
names are used synonymously, as ' ' Pacanoket alias Sawamset, ' ' etc. 
~Wood{New England's Prospect, 1634) places on his map a palisaded vil- 
lage named Pacanokick, which is represented as being situated on the 
eastern side of a neck, a situation that favors Mount Hope more than 
either Barrington or Warren. 

Miss Baker is certainly mistaken in saying that Winslow' s first visit, 
in 162 1, was the second visit by a white man, for the locality was visited 
some years previously by both Dutch and French traders. The Wapanoos 
are laid down as a tribe, and an anchorage shown in front of their 
country, corresponding to Mount Hope, on the Carte- Figurative of 161 6, 
the tribe having been visited by Hendricks in the " Onrust," in 1614. 

Miss Baker deserves the thanks of all students of the subject for her 
researches, and it is hoped that she will continue them until the disputed 
sites are definitively determined. Wm. Wallace Tooker. 

Traditions of the Arapaho. Collected under the auspices of the Field 

Columbian Museum and of the American Museum of Natural History. 

By George A. Dorsey, Curator Department of Anthropology, and 

Alfred L. Kroeber, Department of Anthropology, University of 

California. Chicago, U. S. A., October, 1903. 8°, x, 475 pp. 

The tales of the Arapaho possess an especial interest because of the 

general friendliness of this tribe with all the other tribes of the plains. 

Their collection of stories is thus likely to be larger than that of almost 

any other tribe, except perhaps the sedentary village community which 

has so long resided near Fort Berthold on the Missouri river. Closely 
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associated from time immemorial with the Cheyenne, the Arapaho were 
long ago brought into extended and friendly contact with the Missouri 
river tribes — Mandan, Minitari, and Arikara, — while their alliance with 
the Sioux covered a very long period and was never seriously interrupted. 
Besides this, the Arapaho have had close intercourse with the tribes of the 
south, and even during the period (in the first half of the last century) 
when the Cheyenne were at bitter war with the allied Kiowa, Comanche, 
and Apache, there was still frequent intercourse with these tribes by the 
Arapaho, although their relations with the Cheyenne often obliged them 
to take part in war journeys — and sometimes to move the whole tribe — 
against Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches in a general attack. 

The northern section of the tribe, the Atsena — early called " Mini- 
taries of Fort de Prairie, ' ' — was long associated on terms of close 
friendship with the Prairie people — the three tribes of the Blackfeet 
nation and the Sarsi of the farther north, the story of whose separation 
from the parent tribe, the Beaver Indians, still remains a vivid tradition. 
Further, in the implication which is partly traditional but which is ex- 
pressed also in the common English name Arapaho (Pawnee ti rap' to 
trade, ft rap 1 a hit & trader), we have good reason for thinking that 
among the Arapaho should be found all the tales of the central plains 
region, together with some from the north and many from west of the 
mountains, since we know also that the Arapaho were often on friendly 
terms with the Shoshoni. 

The excellent collection of traditions recently published by the Field 
Columbia Museum under the joint names of Dr G. A. Dorsey and Dr 
Alfred L. Kroeber confirms such an inference. In them we find a 
multitude of stories which belong to the Siouan, Caddoan, and Algonquian 
families, together with many others that possess a currency extending far 
beyond the plains. 

The volume is of considerable size — nearly 500 pages — and con- 
tains 146 tales. Of these a considerable number deal with Ni ha 11 ca n , 
the analogue of the Siouan Unhktomi, the Blackfoot Napi, the Cheyenne 
Wihio, and the Shoshoni Coyote. But it must be remembered that with 
many of the plains tribes there are two individuals called " Old Man" 
or " White Man," or " Spider," one of whom may be the principal god, 
while the other is the smart but foolish subject of tales like those given in 
the first part of this book, for the hero of which the people themselves 
feel a genuine contempt. Thus, the Blackfeet pray with the utmost 
reverence to that Napi who is* the Old Man, the Creator, the Sun ; but 
treat with contemptuous ridicule the suggestion that they could pray to 
the Napi who is the fool. 
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It is impossible to comment at length on the tales here given. Many 
of them in slightly different form are familiar to all students of plains folk- 
lore, and the authors of this collection have done exceedingly well to give 
us all the different variants of each tale that they have been able to collect. 
Too often the tendency among collectors is to select the best or most 
interesting of the different forms offered, and to be satisfied with giving 
that alone. 

The story of Ni ha n 5a" and the whirlwind possesses a rather special 
interest. The center of the whirlwind with the Arapaho appears to be 
the caterpillar, while with the Cheyenne it is the dragon-fly, and with the 
Blackfeet the moth-miller. The importance of squatting down when a 
whirlwind approaches one is recognized by the Blackfeet, but among 
them this is done by one sex only, and for an entirely different reason 
from that which influences the Arapaho. 

The story numbered 106, dealing with "Big Owl, Owner of Bag," 
is an interesting and unusual form of obstacle myth. The mother whose 
boy has been carried away by Big Owl prepares a number of elaborately 
ornamented articles of clothing, which she carries with her when going to 
rescue the child. As she flees after having secured him, she drops these 
articles of clothing one after another, and the bad spirit is obliged to stop 
and walk about each and to fully count the quills with which it is adorned. 
He is thus delayed, defeated, and finally killed. The tale has relation, 
of course, to the sacredness of the quilling work in which skill and suc- 
cess are rewarded, and we may imagine that it belonged originally to the 
quilling society. 

The " Found in Grass " or " Star Boy ' ' tale has many variants and is 
found all over the plains and elsewhere. The story of the man who had 
the buffalo wife is also widely distributed, and sometimes this man is 
made the inventor of the bow and arrows. 

Concerning the manner in which the tales are related, it must be said 
that while some are admirably told and preserve much of their aboriginal 
flavor, others have largely lost their Indian character. They are not 
always given with the direct simplicity with which an Indian commonly 
tells his story. 

It is to be regretted also that the word "beef" is constantly used 
when the flesh of buffalo, elk, deer, and antelope is intended, and that 
buffalo are often spoken of as "steers." 

The volume closes with abstracts of all the tales. It represents a 
vast amount of hard work and is of great value and high importance to 
the study of primitive mythology. George Bird Grinnell. 



